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Abstract 


This  paper  contends  that  the  military  pay  system  needs  a  complete  review  and 
examines  the  use  of  Special  and  Incentive  (S&I)  pays  by  one  service  as  a  case  study.  It 
examines  the  background  necessary  to  evaluate  this  issue,  the  essentials  of  sea  pay, 
submarine  pay,  and  responsibility  pay,  and  the  concept  of  “jointness.”  Arguing  that  these 
pays  work  against  the  concept  of  jointness  and  the  military  ethic,  this  paper  makes 
several  recommendations.  It  is  time  for  a  commission  to  conduct  a  complete  review  of 
the  military  compensation  system.  Services  should  attempt  to  limit  the  use  of  these  types 
of  pay  in  order  to  reinforce  the  military  ethic  and  concept  of  jointness.  Finally,  if 
operational  requirements  prevent  such  changes,  the  Navy’s  use  of  S&I  pays  should  be 
adjusted  to  a  more  equitable  system  and  the  S&I  pays  of  the  other  Services  should  be 
adjusted  to  a  common  standard. 
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The  Navy’s  Use  of  Special  and  Incentive  Pays:  Sailing  Away  From  Jointness 

“Troops  should  not  be  encouraged  to  foster  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  unjust 
detraction  towards  other  arms  of  the  service,  where  all  are  mutually  dependent  and 
mutually  interested,  with  function  differing  in  character  but  not  in  importance.  ” 

Lieutenant  General  J.E.B.  Stuart' 

1.  Introduction 

A  patehwork  of  programs  —  the  military  eompensation  system  is  a  result  of  our 
history,  the  unique  relationship  between  our  soeiety  and  the  military,  and  fluid  eeonomie 
pressures.  Making  that  eomplieated  system  support  eurrent  military  requirements  in 
today’s  environment  is  a  diffieult  task.  An  effeetive  military  pay  system  must 
periodieally  aeeount  for  shifts  in  the  politieal,  military,  eeonomie,  and  demographie 
environment.  Yet,  despite  major  ehanges  as  a  result  of  inereasing  jointness,  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  military  draw  down,  and  a  threefold  inerease  in  the  number  of 
operational  deployments,  the  military  eompensation  system  has  remained  stagnant  for  the 
last  three  deeades.  This  issue  takes  on  strategie  relevanee  as  the  Armed  Forees  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  (RMA)  and  “transform”  in  order 
to  meet  the  ehallenges  of  the  new  millennium. 


'Robert  A.  Fitton,  Leadership:  Quotations  from  the  World’s  Greatest  Motivators  (Bolder: 
Westview  Press,  1997),  278. 

^The  word  “joint”  is  defined  in  the  military  as  a  term  that  “connotes  activities,  operations, 
organizations,  etc.,  in  which  elements  of  two  or  more  Military  Departments  participate.”  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms.  Joint  Pub  1-02  (10  June 
1998),  236. 

^Nikolai  Ogarkov,  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  first  proposed  that  “the  new  generation  of 
precision  weapons,  coupled  with  new  sensor  and  information  architectures  created  a  reconnaissance-strike 
complex  capable  of  generating  discontinuous  change  in  warfare,  a  revolution  in  military  affairs,”  cited  in 
Mackubin  Owens,  “Technology,  the  RMA  and  Future  War,”  Strategic  Review  26  (Spring  1998),  63-70. 
Also  see  Andrew  F.  Krepinevich,  “Cavalry  to  Computer,”  National  Interest,  37  (Fall  1994).  For 
discussion  of  transformation  see  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Joint  Vision  2020,  Director  for  Strategic 
Plans  and  Policy,  J5,  Strategy  Division  (June  2000). 
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This  paper  contends  that  the  military  pay  system  is  in  need  of  a  complete  review 
and  examines  the  use  of  Special  and  Incentive  (S&I)  pays  by  one  service  as  a  case  study 
to  highlight  this  need.  “[Military]  service  in  both  peace  and  war  requires  a  complex  and 
durable  set  of  interlocking  loyalties.  It  is  crucially  important  that  the  compensation 
system  support,  and  not  undermine,  that  fabric.”"^  One  area  where  the  military 
compensation  system  undermines  this  fabric  is  the  use  of  S&I  pay  by  the  Navy.  While 
all  services  have  anomalies,  inequities,  and  inconsistencies  in  their  use  of  the  pay  system, 
this  paper  will  examine  the  Navy’s  use  of  sea  pay,  submarine  pay,  and  responsibility  pay 
to  illustrate  this  issue.  These  pays  provide  rewards  that  have  unintended  and  negative 
consequences  that  work  against  the  concept  of  jointness,  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  total 
reform  of  the  current  pay  system. 

2.  Uniqueness  of  the  Military  Profession  and  Culture 

One  cannot  understand  the  military  compensation  system  without  understanding 
the  unique  aspects  that  separate  the  military  from  civilian  organizations.  “A  civilian 
works  for  General  Motors;  but  a  career  soldier  is  in  the  Army.”^  The  purpose  of  the 
military  is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  nation  and  to  support  and  advance  its  national 
policies.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  military  must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of 
armed  combat.  It  is  this  possibility  that  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
military.  In  his  classical  work  on  this  subject.  The  Soldier  and  the  State,  Samuel 
Huntington  addresses  this  concept.  Huntington  states,  “The  direction,  operation,  and 
control  of  a  human  organization  whose  primary  function  is  the  application  of  violence  is 

"^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Report  of  the  Seventh  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  (21  August  1992),  21. 

^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  “Modernizing  Military  Pay,”  Active  Duty  Compensation,  Report  of 
the  First  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation,  vol.  1  (1967),  101.  Emphasis  in  the  original. 
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the  peculiar  skill  of  the  [military]  officer.”^  While  the  nation  has  always  sought  to 
provide  compensation  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  money  alone  will  not  provide 
the  motivation  necessary  for  military  service.  Again,  Huntington  bases  his  concept  of 
military  professionalism  on  the  premise  that  the  primary  motivation  for  the  military 
officer  is  not  economic  reward.^ 

In  order  to  function,  the  Armed  Forces  require  large  numbers  of  young  able- 
bodied  personnel  operating  under  strict  discipline.^  To  accomplish  this  control  the 
military  operates  under  its  own  justice  system,  uses  a  pyramidal  hierarchy  with  rigid 
controls,  and  follows  rules  and  regulations  that,  in  addition  to  governing  conduct, 
determine  how  long  members  can  stay.  In  business,  negotiation  resolves  disputes  over 
promotion,  pay,  or  working  conditions  through  collective  bargaining  whereas  the  law 
prohibits  the  military  from  conducting  such  actions.^  Military  service  members  cannot 
unionize  or  quit  until  the  end  of  their  service  obligation,  which  the  United  States 
involuntarily  extends  in  times  of  conflict.  Not  only  does  the  military  place  controls 
preventing  members  from  leaving;  the  Armed  Services  also  place  controls  preventing 
members  under  certain  circumstances  from  remaining  on  active  duty.  Members  must 
prove  worthy  of  promotion  or  they  will  reach  service  limits  established  for  each  rank.  At 
service  limits  military  personnel  must  leave  in  a  policy  commonly  known  as  “up  or  out.” 
Even  the  9.2  %  of  the  military  service  personnel  who  serve  long  enough  to  become 


^Samuel  P.  Huntington,  The  Soldier  and  the  State  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1957),  11. 

Tbid.,  15. 

*^The  military  annually  recruits  almost  200,000  men  and  women  for  active  duty. 

^D.  M.  Malone  and  Donald  D.  Penner,  “You  Can’t  Run  an  Army  Like  a  Corporation,”  Army  30, 
no.  37  (February  1980),  39-41. 
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eligible  to  retire  must  leave  long  before  the  maximum  retirement  age  in  the  business 


world/*’ 

A  elosed  hierarehy,  the  military  only  promotes  from  within  its  ranks.  Failure  to 
reeruit  enough  untrained  entry-level  personnel  or  retain  the  optimum  number  of  trained 
eareer  personnel  adversely  affeets  the  Serviees’  future  ability  to  provide  personnel  at 
middle  and  top  levels  of  the  hierarehy.  Beeause  the  military  hierarehy  is  a  pyramid 
requiring  a  young  work  foree,  turnover  is  extremely  high.  National  seeurity  needs  that 
are  largely  independent  of  national  eeonomie  and  employment  eyeles  determine  the  size 
of  the  military.  The  military  does  not  generate  eapital  or  lay  off  workers  based  on 
quarterly  finaneial  predietions,  as  its  purpose  is  readiness,  not  profit.** 

3.  History  of  United  States  Military  Compensation 

Partly  beeause  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  military  profession  diseussed  above, 
military  eompensation  has  been  a  eontroversial  subjeet  sinee  the  Ameriean  Revolution 
when  General  George  Washington  argued  with  the  Continental  Congress  over  pay  for 
Ameriean  troops.  With  the  exeeption  of  the  period  from  1870  to  1922  when  offieers 
reeeived  a  salary,  the  military  eompensation  system  has  been  eomposed  of  pay  plus 
allowanees.  Designed  as  a  system  to  support  a  small,  eadre-type  foree  made  up  of 
relatively  unskilled,  single  men,  it  offered  free  food,  uniforms,  and  aoeommodations  to 


*°This  number  reflects  the  year  group  who  entered  in  1980  and  remained  on  active  duty  for  20 
years  until  the  year  2000.  Retirement  eligibility  rates  are  different  between  officers  and  enlisted.  For  this 
period,  the  rate  was  19%  for  officers  and  7.9%  for  enlisted.  The  ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted  was  about 
1 :7.25  for  this  period.  Note  that  while  military  service  members  are  first  eligible  to  retire  after  20  years 
some  members  remain  on  active  duty  until  30  years  of  service.  Source  is  DOD. 

"Malone  and  Penner,  40. 

*^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition 
(September  1996),  26. 
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augment  low  pay.  Commissaries  and  exehanges  were  necessary  because  of  the  isolation 

1  ^ 

of  military  installations. 

Like  the  United  States  and  its  military,  the  military  compensation  system  has 
evolved  over  the  last  two  centuries  undergoing  major  changes.  This  evolution,  however, 
has  not  always  been  steady  and  smooth.  Over  the  years  the  military  has  experienced 
complete  reversals  of  some  polices  and  radical  changes  in  rates  of  pay.  An  example  of  a 
reversal  is  the  concept  of  paying  service  personnel  additional  money  for  going  to  sea.  In 
contrast  to  our  current  system  which  rewards  sea  duty  under  certain  criteria,  for  75  years 
beginning  in  1835  a  naval  officer  who  was  not  at  sea  was  paid  up  to  15%  less  than  an 
army  officer.  The  rationale  for  this  policy  was  that  when  not  at  sea  a  naval  officer  was 
“considered  to  be  performing  less  than  full  fledged  duty  and  thus  was  entitled  to  only  part 
of  the  regular  pay  of  his  grade. While  the  general  trend  has  been  to  increase  pay  along 
with  inflation,  military  pay  has  often  stagnated  for  long  periods  requiring  sharp 
subsequent  increases  from  time  to  time.  In  1917,  Congress  authorized  a  100%  increase  in 
the  pay  of  privates  in  order  to  provide  them  the  minimum  standard  of  living  at  that  time.'^ 
Additionally,  rates  of  pay  have  not  always  gone  up.  During  the  depression  in  the  1930’s, 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  acted  to  reduce  federal  spending  by  ordering  a  15%  cut  in 
military  pay.^^ 

Society’s  beliefs  concerning  the  military’s  size  and  quality  significantly  influence 
the  military  pay  system.  During  times  of  compulsory  service,  monetary  incentives  to  join 

'^Martin  Binkin,  The  Military  Pay  Muddle  (Washington:  The  Brookings  Institute,  1975),  2. 

'"*11.8.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition 
(September  1996),  333. 

*^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Report  of  the  Seventh  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  (21  August  1992),  16. 

'^Bruee  D.  Callander,  “How  Compensation  Got  Complieated,”  AirForce  82,  no.  1  (January  1999), 
40. 
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or  stay  on  active  duty  were  less  necessary.  In  1947,  after  the  United  States  began  to 
demobilize  from  World  War  II  and  its  reeord  number  of  military  personnel,  the  Congress 
established  the  Hook  Commission  to  study  pay  and  allowances. Based  on  its 
reeommendations.  Congress  passed  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  This  act  was 
the  first  major  change  to  the  military  pay  system  in  40  years.  Providing  for  an  18.8  % 
raise  to  bring  military  pay  in  line  with  industrial  wages,  this  aet  also  tied  pay  to  rank  and 
length  of  serviee,  and  utilized  speeial  remuneration,  incentive  pay,  and  reenlistment 
bonuses.  During  the  Cold  War,  the  eoneepts  of  citizen  soldier  and  demobilization  after 
major  eonflicts  were  not  feasible  as  the  United  States  maintained  a  large  standing  military 
for  a  prolonged  period.  Another  soeietal  change  oceurred  when  the  United  States  ended 
the  draft  in  1973  as  it  pulled  out  of  Vietnam.  In  the  early  1980’s,  Congress  passed  two 
pay  raises,  totaling  a  25%  increase,  in  order  to  recruit  and  retain  the  number  of  quality 
personnel  necessary  for  the  all-volunteer  foree.'^ 

4.  The  Current  Military  Compensation  System 

Today’s  military  eompensation  system  of  pay  and  allowances  has  had  the  same 
basie  structure  since  World  War  II.  This  system  has  not  dramatieally  changed  since  1973 
with  the  end  of  the  draft  and  the  subsequent  pay  raises  necessary  to  maintain  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  By  comparison,  the  volunteer  forces  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  the 


*^Over  16,353,500  Americans  served  in  the  military  during  World  War  II.  This  number  was 
almost  twice  as  many  as  any  other  time  in  our  history,  with  the  next  highest  period  being  the  Vietnam  War 
when  8,752,000  Americans  served. 

**Mark  R.  Grandstaff,  “Making  the  Military  American:  Advertising,  Reform,  and  the  Demise  of  an 
Antistanding  Military  Tradition,  1945-1955,”  The  Journal  of  Military  History,  60,  no.  2  (April  1996),  309; 
and  John  D.  Kenderdine,  ed,  “Adjusting  Service  Pay  and  Allowances,”  The  Army  Information  Digest  4,  no. 
II  (Nov  1949)  41,  43,  44,  and  50. 

*^Beth  J.  Asch  and  John  T.  Warner,  A  Theory  of  Military  Compensation  and  Personnel  Policy 
(Santa  Monica:  RAND,  1994),  17. 

^Wsch  and  Warner,  I  and  17. 
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United  Kingdom  have  all  converted  to  a  salary-based  system  of  compensation  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  United  States  military  compensation  system  consists  of  three 
elements.  First,  Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC)  includes  basic  pay,  tied  to  rank 
and  length  of  service;  basic  allowance  for  housing  (BAH),  which  is  non-taxable;  and 
basic  allowance  for  subsistence  (BAS),  the  term  used  for  the  value  of  meals  provided, 
also  non-taxable.  All  service  personnel  receive  RMC.  Second,  Special  and  Incentive 
Pays  (S&I)  are  intended  to  compensate  service  personnel  for  hazardous  duties  or 
encourage  personnel  to  join  the  military,  reenlist,  or  serve  in  certain  career  fields.  Each 
military  Service  manages  its  S&I  pay  based  on  its  needs  and  consistent  with  established 
law  and  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  guidelines.  There  are  roughly  60  different  S&I 
pays.  See  Appendix  A.  Benefits  make  up  the  third  category  and  include  health 
services,  leave,  exchanges  and  commissaries,  and  the  retirement  plan.  There  are 
currently  three  different  military  retirement  plans  in  effect.  The  year  an  individual  enters 
the  service  determines  which  military  retirement  plan  is  applicable.  Each  plan  is  a 
percentage  of  basic  pay  dependent  on  the  number  of  years  served  with  the  minimum  set 
at  40%  after  20  years  and  the  maximum  set  at  75%  after  30  years.  All  military  personnel 
who  retire  incur  an  obligation  and  are  subject  to  recall  to  active  duty  if  necessary. 

This  paper  examines  the  use  of  certain  S&I  pays  in  some  detail  because  of  the 
importance  of  this  element  of  the  military  compensation  system  in  the  Navy  and  their 
relationship  to  the  overall  problems  in  the  military  pay  system.  In  some  cases  the  use  of 


^’U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  “Foreign  Military  Compensation  System  Review,”  Global  Subject 
Papers,  Staff  Paper  of  the  Seventh  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (21  August  1992),  1. 
^^Current  RMC  pay  tables  are  located  at  http ://www.dfas.miFmonev/milpav/pav/0 1  -200 1  .pdf 
^^The  number  of  S&I  pays  depends  on  how  they  are  counted.  As  an  example,  some  would  count 
Career  Sea  Pay  and  Career  Sea  Pay  Premium  as  two  different  pays,  others  as  one  S&I  pay  category. 
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S&I  pay  attempts  to  compensate  highly  trained  and  specialized  personnel  who  are  in 
great  demand  in  the  civilian  labor  market.  Such  personnel  include  pilots,  doctors,  and 
nuclear  power  officers.  As  an  example,  nuclear  qualified  officers  are  eligible  for  a 
Nuclear  Officer  Accession  Bonus  of  $12,000.  Additionally,  as  long  as  they  remain 
qualified,  these  officers  can  receive  Nuclear  Officer  Continuation  Pay  of  $19,000  a  year 
for  every  year  after  their  obligated  service  or  a  Nuclear  Career  Annual  Incentive  Bonus  of 
$12,500  a  year  for  every  year  after  their  obligated  service.^"^  Another  use  of  S&l  pay  is  to 
compensate  personnel  for  duties  that  incur  added  hazards.  Such  duties  include  parachute 
duty,  demolition  duty,  and  flight  deck  duty.  Often  referred  to  as  “hazardous  duty  pay,” 
the  S&l  pay  for  these  types  of  duty  usually  amounts  to  $150  a  month.  As  an  example,  a 
sailor  who  works  on  the  flight  deck  in  an  authorized  billet  and  conducts  at  least  four  days 
of  flight  operations  in  a  month  receives  $150  per  month  in  Flight  Deck  Duty  Pay.^^ 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  criteria  covered  by  the  numerous  S&l  pays,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  different  Services  manage  them  separately,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
inequities  occur  within  the  compensation  system. 

5,  Economics  of  the  Military  Pay  System 

The  goal  of  today’s  military  compensation  system  is  to  recruit,  retain,  and 

motivate  enough  qualified  military  personnel  necessary  to  maintain  a  large,  all-volunteer, 

26 

highly  technical,  and  joint  military  force  at  a  reasonable  cost  during  peace  or  conflict. 


Department  of  Defense,  All  Hands,  (Aug  97),  Chapter  1,  Pay  and  Allowanees,  at 
http ://www.ehinfo. navy. miFnavpalib/allhands/ahQ897/aug-pg0.1html.  updated  with  eurrent  DOD  figures. 

^^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition 
(September  1996),  292;  and  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Financial  Management  Regulation,  7 A,  DOD 
7000. 14-R  (July  1996),  153,  updated  with  eurrent  DOD  figures. 

^^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Report  of  the  Seventh  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  (21  August  1992),  16;  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  “The  Target  Foree,”  Global  Subject 
Papers,  Staff  Paper  of  the  Seventh  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (21  August  1992),  2; 
and  Asch  and  Warner,  hi. 
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Economic  studies  generally  eoneentrate  on  maximizing  efforts  to  reeruit  and  retain 
individual  serviee  personnel  in  relation  to  national  employment  and  eompensation  rates. 
Sueh  studies  rarely  examine  the  quality,  morale,  or  professionalism  of  the  overall  Armed 
Forees.  Beeause  of  the  historieal  evolution  of  the  military  pay  system,  the  strueture  of 
the  military  as  an  organization,  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  military’s  role  in  soeiety,  it  is 
extremely  diffieult  to  reduee  the  military  eompensation  system  into  a  simple  labor  market 
problem.  First,  as  diseussed  in  the  previous  seetion,  there  are  numerous  eonstraints  on 
the  highly  regulated  military  labor  market  and  wages  alone  do  not  bring  demand  and 
supply  into  equilibrium.  Seeond,  one  eannot  quantify  elements  of  quality,  morale  and 
professionalism.  Despite  this,  numerous  eeonomie  models  and  theories  have  attempted 
to  explain  and  optimize  the  military  eompensation  system. 

“Think  tanks”  dominate  the  eeonomie  literature  on  the  military  eompensation 
system.  Two  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  these  organizations  are  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  RAND,  both  of  whieh  eonduet  defense  poliey  studies.  In  the  mid  I970’s  and  early 
1980’s,  Martin  Binkin,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  examined  the  military  pay  system 
and  reeommended  transitioning  to  a  salary  system  and  paying  personnel  aeeording  to 
their  eontribution  as  opposed  to  their  rank.  More  reeently,  in  the  1990’s  Beth  Aseh,  of 
RAND,  eondueted  several  studies  of  the  military  eompensation  system  ineluding  a 
review  of  the  eontributions  and  implieations  of  eeonomie  literature  on  the  subjeet. 


^^Asch  and  Warner,  iii  and  115. 

^^Martin  Binkin,  The  Military  Pay  Muddle  (Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1975);  and 
Martin  Binkin  and  Irene  Kyriakopoulos,  Paying  the  Modern  Military  (Washington:  The  Brookings 
Institution,  1981). 

^^Beth  J.  Aseh,  Designing  Military  Pay  (Santa  Moniea:  RAND,  1993);  Beth  J.  Aseh  and  James  R. 
Hosek,  Military  Compensation  (Santa  Moniea:  RAND,  1999);  and  Aseh  and  Warner. 
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Much  of  Asch’s  work  focused  on  the  “pay  gap”  between  military  and  civilian  workers 
and  the  military  retirement  system. 

Eeonomic  options  for  maintaining  a  military  generally  rely  on  varying  either  the 
size  of  the  budget  or  the  size  of  the  force.  One  ean  vary  compensation  in  order  to  buy  the 
number  of  personnel  needed,  that  is  budget  is  flexible  and  the  foree  is  fixed,  or  by 
varying  unit  or  Serviee  size  in  order  to  reach  an  affordable  level,  that  is  budget  is  fixed 
and  the  foree  is  flexible.  Teehniques  for  varying  eompensation  include  targeted  or 
aeross-the-board  adjustments  in  RMC,  ehanging  S&I  pays  and  bonuses,  and  ehanging 
benefits.  Teehniques  for  varying  the  foree  inelude  changing  strength  levels;  quality 
standards  for  enlistment,  promotion,  and  retention;  and  requiring  eompulsory  serviee. 
These  variations  in  budget  or  the  force  attempt  to  eounterbalanee  outside  eeonomie 
pressures  related  to  inflation,  unemployment,  and  changing  levels  of  national  eeonomie 
prosperity. 

Such  economic  options,  however,  do  not  explain  the  Marine  Corps’  reeruitment 
and  retention  successes  compared  to  the  other  Serviees.  In  relation  to  the  other  Serviees, 
the  Marine  Corps  is  the  smallest  and  has  the  highest  planned  turnover.  Additionally, 
because  of  its  lean  structure,  during  the  1990’s,  the  Marine  Corps  experieneed  the  lowest 
pereentage  of  deerease  in  total  end  strength.  These  faetors  foreed  the  Marine  Corps  to 
meet  relatively  high  reeruitment  and  retention  numbers  compared  to  the  other  Serviees. 
From  1991  to  2000,  recruiting  goals  generally  fiuetuated  for  the  Army,  deereased  for  the 
Navy,  and  remained  eonstant  for  the  Air  Foree  and  the  Marine  Corps.  Despite  the 

^°During  the  draw-down  in  the  early  1990’s  the  Marine  Corps  was  redueed  by  only  13%  compared 
to  37-40%  for  the  other  services,  see  Kozaryn,  Linda  D,  “Shalikashvili:  New  Threats  Require  New 
Strategy,”  American  Forces  Information  Service,  May  1997  at 
http  ://www.defenselink.miFnews/Mav  1 997/nQ5 191997  9705191  .html . 
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disadvantages  of  less  eeonomies  of  seale  and  relatively  high  recruiting  goals,  during  this 
period  the  Marine  Corps  was  the  only  Service  to  consistently  meet  its  recruitment  and 
retention  goals,  while  competing  in  the  same  booming  economic  climate  as  the  other 
Services.  See  Figures  1  and  2.  This  is  significant  when  considering  that  the  Marine 
Corps  competes  for  personnel  to  operate  in  the  same  environments  as  the  other  Services, 
i.e.  land,  sea,  and  air.  Additionally,  compared  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps  was  able  to  recruit  a  higher  percentage  of  personnel  who  are  high  school  graduates. 
Even  more  significant  is  that  during  this  period  the  Marine  Corps  accomplished  its  goal 
with  the  smallest  percentage  of  the  DOD  budget  used  for  enlistment  bonuses.  From  1991 
to  2000,  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  bonuses  remained  stable  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
but  increased  dramatically  for  all  the  other  Services.  See  Figure  3  and  Table  1.  While 
many  other  factors  are  involved,  given  its  relative  size  and  the  number  of  new  personnel 
it  requires  each  year,  in  the  last  ten  years  the  Marine  Corps  recruited  more  and  generally 
higher  quality  people  for  significantly  less  money.  See  Figure  4,  and  Table  2. 

More  pay  is  not  always  the  answer  to  recruiting  and  retention  problems  as 
illustrated  by  the  Marine  Corps  experience.  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  one  of  the  most 
profound  military  theorists  who  ever  lived,  writes  about  the  “human  factor”  in  an  attempt 

32 

to  describe  the  intangible  dimension  of  the  military  and  clearly  illustrates  this  point. 
Variables  such  as  leadership,  morale,  esprit  de  corps,  tradition,  patriotism,  danger, 
courage,  fear,  and  sacrifice  are  perplexing  to  measure  and  impossible  to  isolate  and 


^'Other  recruiting  factors  include  the  standards  used  to  set  goals,  number  of  recruiters,  budget  for 
advertising  and  operating  expense,  atbition  rates,  educational  benefits,  and  cost  of  units  like  the  Navy  Blue 
Angles  or  Air  Force  Thunderbird  demonsbation  squadrons. 

^^Clausewitz,  Carl  von.  On  War,  edited  and  banslated  by  Michael  Floward  and  Peter  Paret 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1976),  86. 
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quantify.  Such  values  “can  only  be  perceived  by  the  inner  eye,  which  differs  in  each 
person,  and  is  often  different  in  the  same  person  at  different  times.”  More  importantly, 
isolated  studies  that  focus  on  one  Service  or  military  specialty  do  not  fully  support  the 
intent  of  the  overall  joint  military  doctrine  mandated  by  law  in  order  to  increase 
interoperability  and  cooperation  within  the  military.  When  dealing  with  military  issues 
“more  than  any  other  subject  we  must  begin  by  looking  at  the  nature  of  the  whole;  for 
here  more  than  elsewhere  the  part  and  the  whole  must  always  be  thought  of  together.”^"^ 
Therefore,  the  value  of  using  economics  as  a  tool  to  assist  the  military  compensation 
system  accomplish  its  goals  is  significantly  enhanced  when  that  tool  is  used  in  relation  to 
basic  principles  and  within  a  joint  context. 

6,  Principles  of  Military  Compensation 

In  1965,  Congress  passed  legislation  that  required  the  President  to  conduct 
quadrennial  reviews  of  the  principles  and  concepts  of  the  military  compensation  system. 
However,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  never  established  a  standard  compensation 
policy  or  set  of  principles.  A  set  of  governing  principles  would  provide  the  foundation  to 
explain  the  overall  compensation  system  and  facilitate  changes,  adjustments,  and 
reforms. 

There  have  now  been  eight  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation 
(QRMC)  reports.  Building  on  the  previous  reports,  the  8*  QRMC  developed  seven 
principles  stating  that  a  military  compensation  system  must  be  (1)  effective  throughout 


^^Ibid.,  137. 

^“Ibid.,  75. 

^^Comptroller  General,  The  Congress  Should  Act  to  Establish  Military  Compensation  Principles, 
Report  to  the  Congress,  FPCD  -79-11  (9  May  1979),  i;  and  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Report  of  the 
Seventh  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (21  August  1992),  21. 
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the  spectrum  of  military  operations,  (2)  equitable,  (3)  financially  responsible,  (4)  flexible, 
(5)  encourage  retention,  (6)  dependable,  and  (7)  understandable.  Numerous  QRMC 
reports  recommend  sets  of  principles.  Unfortunately,  DOD  generally  ignores  these 
rec  ommendations . 

Instead  of  establishing  and  updating  a  general  theory  and  foundation  for  the 
military  compensation  system,  the  QRMC  recommends  specific  changes.  However,  “no 
single  sub-element  of  the  military  compensation  system  should  be  studied,  evaluated,  or 

'i’l 

modified  without  putting  it  in  the  context  of  the  entire  system.”  Specific  changes 
recommended  by  the  QRMC  have  not  been  part  of  an  updated,  comprehensive  approach 
and  the  result  is  a  military  compensation  system  that  is  a  holdover  from  the  Cold  War  era. 
A  more  logical  approach  would  be  to  start  with  the  National  Military  Strategy,  determine 
what  capabilities  are  needed  to  execute  that  strategy,  develop  the  force  structure  to 
provide  those  capabilities,  and  then,  using  principles  like  those  recommended  by  the 
QRMC,  establish  a  compensation  system  to  support  that  force  structure. 

7.  Career  Sea  Pay 

As  stated  earlier,  an  examination  of  the  S&I  pays  used  by  the  Navy  provide  an 
important  illustration  for  what  is  wrong  with  the  military  compensation  as  a  whole.  The 
history  and  background  discussed  above  provide  a  starting  point  for  examining  the 
Navy’s  use  of  certain  S&I  pays  beginning  with  career  sea  pay.  Often  referred  to  by  the 
shorter  term  —  sea  pay,  the  rationale  for  this  pay  is  to  provide  compensation  for  the  extra 


^^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Rewarding,  Organizing  and  Managing  People  in  the  2P‘  Century, 
Working  Papers,  Report  of  the  8*  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (30  June  1997),  59-60. 

^Association  of  the  United  States  Army,  A  Bill  of  Rights  for  Those  Who  Serve,  pamphlet  prepared 
in  the  late  1970’s,  ii-iii. 
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hazard  and  hardship  involved  in  sea  duty  and  to  eneourage  sailors  to  reenlist. 

Proponents  elaim  sea  pay  is  neeessary  to  eompensate  sailors  for  low  pay  and  duty  that 
separates  them  from  their  families.  Presidential  Exeeutive  Order  and  DOD  regulation 
establish  the  eonditions  of  entitlement  for  this  pay."^°  While  sea  pay  is  available  to  all 
Serviees,  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  monopolize  this  pay  beeause  to  qualify  for  eareer 
sea  pay  one  must  beeome  “vested”  in  the  system  by  assignment  to  a  sea  duty  billet. 
Enlisted  personnel  must  be  at  least  an  E-4  and  offieers  must  serve  in  a  sea  duty  billet  for 
three  years.  Career  sea  pay  inereases  for  every  year  of  sea  duty  and  ranges  from  $50  to 
$520  a  month.  An  additional  “premium”  of  $100  a  month  goes  to  E-5’s  and  above  who 
serve  for  more  than  three  eonseeutive  years  of  sea  duty  up  to  a  maximum  of  five.  There 
is  no  maximum  year  limit  for  offieers.  About  one  third  of  Navy  personnel  serve  in  billets 
that  qualify  for  sea  pay."^' 

A  major  fault  of  sea  pay  is  it  discriminates  against  embarked  troops  from  other 
Services  who,  despite  serving  on  ships  for  extended  periods,  are  not  “assigned.” 
Generally,  these  troops  “embark”  for  periods  of  training  and  deployments  that  involve 
operations  at  sea,  usually  for  periods  no  longer  than  six  months.  Unlike  the  ship’s  crew, 
embarked  troops  do  not  serve  on  a  ship  when  home  ported  or  when  it  undergoes  time- 
consuming  repairs  in  dry  dock.  A  sailor  could  be  assigned  to  a  ship  and  qualify  for  career 
sea  pay  even  though  during  that  period  the  ship  spends  less  than  six  months  at  sea.  In 

^*U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition 
(September  1996),  169  and  333. 

^^Thornas  M.  Flale  and  Linda  D.  Pappas,  “The  Unique  Flardships  of  Sea  Duty,”  Proceedings  106 
(November  1980),  67-73. 

"^°U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition 
(September  1996),  342. 

"^'U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition 
(September  1996),  341-344;  and  David  Brown,  “Overhauling  Sea  Pay,”  Navy  Times,  49,  no  24  (20  March 
2000),  14. 
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this  situation,  the  sailor  may  spend  the  majority  of  the  time  living  off  the  ship.  At  the 
same  time,  on  another  ship,  embarked  troops  will  not  reeeive  extra  pay  even  though  they 
aetually  experienee  hazard,  separation,  and  beeause  of  the  signifieantly  smaller  living 
spaees  of  embarked  troops,  even  more  hardship. 

Additionally,  sea  pay  fails  to  reeognize  personnel  in  other  Serviees  who  work 
under  hazardous  and  arduous  eonditions  or  who  work  away  from  their  families.  By  way 
of  eomparison,  Canadian  Armed  Forees  serviee  members  reeeive  almost  twiee  as  mueh 
“environmental  allowanee”  for  field  duty  as  they  do  for  sea  duty."^^  During 
unaeeompanied  tours  an  airman  loading  ordnanee  on  a  flight  line  in  Saudi  Arabia,  a 
soldier  patrolling  in  South  Korea,  or  a  Marine  eondueting  live  fire  training  on  Okinawa 
experienees  the  same,  if  not  more,  hazard  and  separation,  than  a  sailor  on  sea  duty. 
Despite  this  faet,  there  is  no  eomparable  “field  duty”  pay  under  the  United  States  military 
eompensation  system.  Sea  pay  is  even  more  divisive  when  the  sailors  drawing  this  pay 
are  in  administrative  billets  aboard  a  ship  or  when  the  sailors  drawing  this  pay  join  their 
families  beeause  the  assigned  ship  is  in  homeport."^^  Sea  duty  in  an  “afloat  billet”  does 
not  neeessarily  mean  duty  at  sea,  hazardous  duty,  or  family  separation.  Even  when  an 
“afloat”  billet  does  involve  duty  at  sea,  under  hazardous  eonditions,  and  while  separated 
from  families,  it  is  not  more  arduous  than  the  duties  personnel  from  other  Serviees 
perform  without  equivalent  eompensation. 


"^^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  “Foreign  Military  Compensation  System  Review,”  Global  Subject 
Papers,  Staff  Paper  of  the  Seventh  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (21  August  1992),  11. 

"^^John  Burlage,  “Is  Sea  Pay  a  Gimme  for  Admiral’s  Staff?”  Navy  Times  44,  no  27  (10  April  1995), 
4. 
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8,  Submarine  Pay 

Rationale  for  submarine  pay  is  similar  to  that  for  sea  pay.  The  purpose  of 
submarine  pay  is  to  “attract  and  retain  volunteers  for  submarine  duty,  and  to  compensate 
them  for  the  more  than  normally  dangerous  character  of  such  duty.”"^"^  Pursuant  to 
Presidential  Executive  Order,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  regulates  this  pay."^^  Submarine 
pay  is  in  addition  to  sea  pay,  implying  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  attract  volunteers  for 
submarine  duty  and  that  submarine  duty  is  more  hazardous.  Classified  as  incentive  pay, 
submarine  pay  falls  into  two  categories,  operational  and  continuous.  Operational 
submarine  pay  goes  to  personnel  not  receiving  continuous  submarine  pay,  as  long  as  they 
serve  on  a  submarine,  regardless  of  duties.  Continuous  submarine  pay  goes  to  personnel 
who  hold  or  are  in  training  for  a  submarine  duty  designator  and  remain  in  the  submarine 
service  on  a  career  basis.  Such  personnel  must  meet  certain  “gates”  to  verify  they  are 
working  in  the  submarine  force  and  serve  at  least  6  of  their  first  12  years  and  10  of  their 
first  18  years  to  remain  eligible.  If  one  fails  to  meet  a  gate,  submarine  continuous  pay 
stops,  but  the  individual  does  not  repay  the  amount  previously  accumulated.  Personnel 
receive  continuous  submarine  pay  up  until  the  26*  year  of  service,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  serve  on  a  submarine.  The  amount  of  pay  varies  with  rank  and  years  of 
service  and  ranges  from  $75  to  $595  a  month."^^  Of  note,  all  United  States  submarines  are 
nuclear  powered  and  their  qualified  officers,  as  previously  mentioned,  receive  a 
significant  amount  of  money  in  the  form  of  nuclear  accession  bonuses,  continuation  pay, 

"^‘'U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition 
(September  1996),  305. 

^^Ibid,318. 

"^'’United  States  Code  Annotated,  Title  36  and  Title  37,  2000  Supplementary  Pamphlet,  696-698; 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition  (September 
1996),  319-320. 
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and  annual  incentive  bonuses  to  retain  them  on  active  duty.  These  pays  are  separate  from 
submarine  pay. 

One  of  the  problems  with  submarine  pay  coneems  the  coneept  of  pay  for 
hazardous  duty.  While  the  early  history  of  submarine  duty  was  extremely  dangerous,  it 
has  been  relatively  safe  for  the  last  three  decades.  Without  demeaning  the  courage  of  the 
sailors  who  defend  our  eountry  while  diving  beneath  the  seas  in  submarines,  they  are  no 
braver  than  many  other  servicemen  and  women  who  risk  their  lives  in  peacetime  military 
training  without  additional  compensation.  As  far  as  risk  is  eoneemed,  personnel  on 
submarines  incur  less  risk  than  many  other  occupational  specialties  according  to  fatality 
statistics.  During  the  period  examined  by  this  paper,  1991-2000,  submarine  personnel 
had  zero  operational  fatalities  while  ground,  air,  and  surface  personnel  of  all  Services  had 
numerous  operational  fatalities  every  year."^’  See  Figure  5. 

Another  problem  area  eoneems  the  eoneept  of  hardship.  While  submarine  duty 
unquestionably  involves  hardship  due  to  separation,  as  well  as  living  and  working 
conditions,  it  does  not  neeessarily  involve  more  hardship  than  many  personnel  experience 
in  other  Serviees.  How  does  one  eompare  eonditions  aboard  a  modem  submarine  with 
conditions  in  a  desert  environment  in  the  summer,  a  mountain  environment  in  the  winter, 
or  a  jungle  environment  during  the  monsoon  season?  What  provides  more  hardship, 
sailors  living  and  working  on  a  climate  controlled  submarine  or  troops  from  other 
Serviees  living  in  the  field  or  in  substandard  conditions  while  performing  physieally 
demanding  and  dangerous  tasks?  In  addition,  the  argument  of  compensation  for  hazard 


Naval  Safety  Center  at  http://www.safetvcenter.navv.miFstatisties/navvtab.htm.  Marine 
Corps  Safety  Website  at  www.bqmc.usmc.mil/safetv.mil.  Army  Safety  Center  at 
bttp://safetv. armv.mil/bome.btml.  and  Air  Force  Safety  Center  at  bttp://www-afsc.saia.afmil. 
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and  hardship  fails  because,  like  sea  pay,  crewmembers  receive  operational  submarine  pay 
when  the  boat  is  in  homeport  or  dry  dock  and  not  subject  to  danger  or  separation.  Unlike 
sea  pay,  personnel  keep  on  receiving  continuous  submarine  pay  regardless  of  assignment 
and  exposure  to  hazard  and  hardship. 

As  discussed  in  the  earlier  section,  there  are  many  factors  influencing  recruitment 
and  retention.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Navy  would  not  be  able  to  find  crews  for 
submarines  without  submarine  pay.  With  regard  to  nuclear  submarine  officers,  while 
there  are  some  shortages  at  certain  bottleneck  points  in  an  officer’s  career,  generally,  the 
shortages  experienced  are  similar  to  those  of  other  line  officers  in  the  Navy.  Many  of 
these  shortages  are  the  result  of  retaining  more  mid-level  officers  as  opposed  to  accessing 
more  entry-level  officers  during  the  draw-down  in  the  early  1990’s."^^ 

9,  Responsibility  Pay 

Rationale  for  responsibility  pay,  often  called  command  pay,  is  to  compensate 
officers  in  billets  that  carry  significantly  increased  responsibility.  Congress  authorized 
this  pay  despite  requests  from  the  Department  of  Defense  in  1963  to  discontinue  it."^^ 
Responsibility  pay  is  a  permissive  measure  and  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  are  the  only 
Services  that  currently  use  it.  Since  1980,  the  Navy  has  provided  responsibility  pay  to 
officers  who  command  a  ship  or  aircraft  squadron  at  sea.  Depending  on  the  rank  of  the 
officer,  the  amount  of  command  pay  ranges  from  $50  to  $150  per  month.^°  Some  Naval 


"^^Discussions  between  the  author  and  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel 
and  Readiness  and  the  Nuclear  Propulsion  Programs  Office,  Officer  Plans  and  Policy,  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

"^’U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition 
(September  1996),  193-194. 

^“ibid,  193-195. 
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officers  defend  this  pay  as  an  allowanee  for  out-of-poeket  eosts  involved  in  visiting 
foreign  ports  and  hosting  dignitaries.^^ 

Providing  responsibility  pay  to  eommanders  of  ships  or  squadrons  deployed  at  sea 
degrades  the  promotion  system  beeause  responsibility  should  be  a  funetion  of  rank.  A 
eompetitive  proeess  seleets  ship  and  squadron  eommanders,  like  the  eommanders  of  units 
in  other  Serviees.  Seleetion  for  eommand  is  a  reward  in  and  of  itself  as  it  inereases  the 
ehanees  for  future  promotion.  Additionally,  responsibility  pay  for  the  eommander  of  a 
ship  or  squadron  at  sea  gives  the  appearanee  of  rewarding  the  eare  of  equipment  over 
personnel,  sinee  other  eommanders  go  without  sueh  reward  even  though  they  are 
responsible  for  units  with  larger  numbers  of  personnel. 

Any  argument  that  the  intent  of  eommand  pay  is  to  eompensate  the  ship’s  eaptain 
or  squadron  eommander  for  out-of-poeket  expenses  ineurred  when  hosting  dignitaries  is 
not  valid.  There  is  no  requirement  to  spend  the  money  on  hosting  expenses  and  the 
eommander  reeeives  the  money  even  when  a  ship  or  submarine  is  in  dry  doek  and  does 
not  ineur  hosting  expenses.  Additionally,  eommanders  in  other  Serviees  who  may 
entertain  do  not  reeeive  sueh  pay.  This  pay  is  obviously  unfair  when  eonsidering  that  on 
board  an  aireraft  earner  a  Navy  F-18  squadron  eommander  reeeives  eommand  pay,  while 
on  the  same  ship,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  exaet  same  responsibilities,  a  Marine  F-18 
squadron  eommander  of  the  same  rank  does  not. 

10.  Jointness 

Jointness,  in  theory  and  praetiee,  is  eritieal  to  understanding  the  problem  of 
inequities  in  the  military  eompensation  system.  Jointness  is  the  eoneept  of  eoordinating 
the  military  aspeets  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air  Foree  so  the  Serviees  work  in 

^’Discussions  with  post  ship  commanders  and  the  author. 
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harmony  and  not  against  each  other.  “Over  time,  the  American  experience  in  war 
increasingly  demanded  joint  action.”  Today’s  technology  combined  with  the 
geography  of  the  United  States  demands  the  U.S.  military  maintain  the  capabilities  to 
operate  in  a  coordinated  manner  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict  and  provide  protection 
from  threats  that  may  come  by  air,  land,  and  sea. 

Established  in  1903,  the  Joint  Board  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  one  of  the  first 
attempts  to  use  a  formal  structure  to  oversee  coordination  between  the  military 
departments.  After  World  War  II,  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  unified  the  military 
departments,  which  now  included  the  Air  Force,  under  the  National  Military 
Establishment,  later  renamed  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  legislation  established 
Unified  and  Specified  Combatant  Commands.  Problems  with  interoperability  and 
coordination  experienced  by  the  military  services  in  1980  during  the  failed  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  mission  and  in  1983  during  operation  Urgent  Fury  in  Grenada  provided 
the  catalyst  for  further  restructuring.  As  a  result,  the  Goldwater-Nichols  DOD 
Reorganization  Act  became  law  in  1986.  In  addition  to  designating  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  senior  military  advisor  to  the  President,  and  strengthening  the 
role  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  (CINC)  of  the  Combatant  Commands,  the  Congress 
intended  to  “create  a  joint,  unified  military  fighting  force,  unhindered  by  Service  rivalry 
and  self-interests.”^"^  At  this  point,  joint  operations  and  joint  planning  became  the  law. 


^^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Joint  Warfare  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  Joint  Pub 
1  (11  November  1991),  iv. 

^^National  Defense  University,  The  Joint  Officer’s  Guide,  Joint  Forces  Staff  College,  JFSC  Pub  1 
(2000),  1-5  to  1-6. 

^‘'Dennis  Quinn,  ed.  The  Goldwater-Nichols  DOD  Reorganization  Act:  A  Ten-Year  Retrospective 
(Washington:  National  Defense  University  Press,  1999),  xi. 
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Since  1986,  the  military  has  made  significant  progress  toward  becoming  more 
joint.  In  the  last  20  years  the  Joint  Staff  wrote  an  entire  joint  doetrine,  Serviee  sehools 
ineorporated  joint  professional  military  edueation  into  their  eurrieulum,  personnel 
polieies  established  a  joint  offieer  speeialty  and  took  steps  to  promote  those  serving  in 
joint  assignments,  and  subsequent  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS)  issued 
joint  visions  for  the  future.  More  than  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forees,  training,  exereises,  and  operations  have  a  joint  foeus.  In  some  eases, 
personnel  administration  is  eoordinated.  As  an  example,  the  Defense  Offieer  Personnel 
Management  Aet  standardizes  offieer  promotions  within  eaeh  Serviee. Yet,  despite 
numerous  ehanges  in  the  military  beeause  of  the  joint  emphasis,  there  has  not  been  a 
eorresponding  joint  impact  on  the  military  eompensation  system.  In  fact,  with  regard  to 
S&l  pay,  the  Serviees  still  have  the  diseretion  in  many  eases  to  set  the  rate  of  pay  as  well 
as  determine  eligibility  requirements  independent  of,  and  sometimes  in  eompetition  with, 
one  another. 

In  the  1995  edition  of  Joint  Pub  1,  Joint  Warfare  of  the  Armed  Forees  of  the 
United  States,  the  eornerstone  of  joint  doetrine,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  values  in  joint 
warfare.  This  ehapter  eoneludes  by  stating,  “unit  eohesion  is  a  most  important  eause  of 
excellenee  in  eombat”  and  emphasizing  that  joint  values  are  “inherent  in  building  joint 
eohesion  from  individual  Serviee  elements  and  produees  a  shared  loyalty  among  the 
members  of  a  joint  team.”^^  Additionally,  in  Joint  Vision  2020  it  states,  “The  Nation 


^^Asch  and  Warner,  p.  7-9. 

*^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Special  and  Incentive  Pays,  Staff  Paper  of  the  Seventh  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation  (21  August  1992),  3-3. 

^^U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Joint  Warfare  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  Joint  Pub 
1  (10  January  1995),  II-6. 
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will  continue  to  depend  on  talented  individuals  of  outstanding  charaeter,  eommitted  to  an 
ethie  of  selfless  serviee.”  Inequities  in  the  military  eompensation  system  stand  to 
inerease  Service  rivalries,  lessen  the  military  professional  ethie,  and  diminish  the 
effeetiveness  of  joint  staffs  and  joint  operations. 

11.  Conclusions 

While  arguments  ean  be  made  to  pay  more  to  highly  trained  and  speeialized 
personnel  who  are  in  demand  by  the  civilian  market,  to  recruit  and  retain  personnel,  and 
to  personnel  whose  duties  ineur  signifieant  hazard;  sea  pay,  submarine  pay,  and 
responsibility  pay  do  not  meet  these  eriteria.  Unlike  the  labor  markets  for  doetors, 
aviators,  and  nuelear  power  personnel,  there  is  no  highly  speeialized  eivilian  market  that 
is  creating  a  disproportionate  demand  for  seagoing  personnel  or  eommanding  offieers 
over  that  of  other  military  speeialties.  Additionally,  while  the  Navy  needs  sailors  to  fill 
seagoing  billets,  all  Serviees  require  personnel.  This  is  why  each  Service,  including  the 
Navy,  uses  the  S&I  group  of  reeruiting  and  re-enlistment  bonuses.  As  this  paper  has 
shown,  more  money  in  the  form  of  sea  pay,  submarine  pay,  and  eommand  pay,  is  not  the 
answer  to  reeruiting  and  retention  problems.  Furthermore,  while  sea  duty  is  eertainly  not 
risk  free,  it  is  not  signifieantly  more  hazardous  than  many  other  military  oeeupational 
speeialties  that  do  not  reeeive  additionally  eompensation.  For  this  reason,  sea  duty  is  not 
in  the  “hazardous  duty  pay”  eategory. 

Yet,  based  on  the  typieal  eareer  path  in  the  submarine  foree,  during  a  20-year 
eareer  a  Navy  offieer  will  amass  $21,780  in  sea  pay,  $1 19,160  in  submarine  pay,  and 


^*U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Vision  2020,  Director  for  Strategic  Plans  and  Policy,  J5, 
Strategy  Division  (June  2000),  13. 
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$2,400  in  command  pay.^^  See  Table  3.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  to  Army,  Air  Foree, 
and  Marine  Corps  officers  who  have  endured  as  much,  and  in  some  cases  more,  hazard, 
hardship,  and  command  responsibilities,  why  they  are  worth  as  mueh  as  $143,340  less 
than  their  Navy  counterparts. While  the  numbers  are  different,  and  command  pay  is  not 
an  issue,  the  same  argument  is  valid  for  enlisted  personnel.  Such  policies  do  not  enhanee 
the  concept  of  jointness.  As  this  case  study  has  shown,  extra  pay  to  sailors  based  on 
assignment  to  ships  or  submarines,  or  in  command  of  ships  or  submarines  is  unfair. 

Career  sea  pay,  submarine  pay,  and  responsibility  pay  discriminate  against  members  of 
other  Serviees  who  do  not  reeeive  eompensation  for  hazards,  hardships,  separations, 
and/or  command  responsibilities,  equal  or  greater  than  those  of  Naval  personnel. 

12.  Recommendations 

First,  it  is  time  for  a  commission  to  conduct  a  complete  review  of  the  military 
eompensation  system,  similar  to  what  the  Hook  eommission  did  in  1947.  Stagnant  for 
almost  30  years,  the  military  eompensation  system  has  not  changed  signifieantly  since  the 
military  transitioned  to  the  all-volunteer  force  in  1973.  During  this  period,  not  only  has 
the  environment  changed,  but  the  use  of  S&I  pays  have  inereased  independent  of  an 
overall  compensation  policy.  Today’s  military  pay  system  should  support,  not  hamper, 
the  military  profession  and  culture  of  serviee  to  eountry,  the  compensation  prineiple  of 
equity,  and  the  National  Military  Strategy  concept  of  jointness.  In  order  to  have  the 
authority  and  eapability  to  implement  ehange,  the  executive  branch  should  establish  this 

^^Typical  submarine  officer  career  path  taken  from  US  Department  of  Defense,  Perspective, 
NAVPERS  15892  (January-March  2001),  32  at  http://www.bupers.navv.mil/periodicals;  dollar  amounts 
calculated  based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition 
(September  1996). 

^°These  numbers  are  calculated  using  the  current  rates  of  pay  and  do  not  consider  the  investment 
value  of  compounded  interest  over  a  20-year  period  nor  projected  increases  in  pay  due  to  inflation. 
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commission  and  fill  it  with  personnel  from  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branehes  of 
government.  This  review  should  follow  the  logieal  proeess  previously  diseussed  and  be 
based  on  the  National  Military  Strategy  and  its  resulting  capabilities,  force  structure,  and 
guiding  principles.  An  advantage  of  a  comprehensive  review  and  complete  restructuring 
of  the  military  pay  system  is  that  it  makes  change  easier  than  individually  stopping 
ineentive  pays,  many  of  which  have  long  established  histories.  Such  a  review  would 
have  strategic  implications  as  it  designs  a  military  pay  system  that  not  only  supports  the 
eurrent  military  structure,  but  also  supports  the  “transformation”  of  the  military  and  is 
eapable  of  expanding  to  meet  dramatie  mobilization  if  neeessary  in  the  future. 

Seeond,  the  examination  of  the  Navy’s  use  of  the  S&I  pays  suggests  that  all 
Services  should  attempt  to  limit  the  use  of  these  types  of  pay  in  order  to  reinforee  the 
military  ethic  and  concept  of  jointness.  This  action  could  take  place  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  commission  discussed  above.  While  all  Services 
eurrently  place  a  high  value  on  leadership,  and  no  one  works  without  compensation,  a 
shift  in  emphasis  is  neeessary.  In  order  to  recruit,  retain,  and  reward  personnel,  the 
Services  must  plaee  greater  emphasis  on  cultivating  and  developing  professionalism  and 
leadership  than  reliance  on  using  additional  eeonomie  incentives.  In  relation  to  the 
speeific  case  study  presented,  by  quickly  phasing  out  and  discontinuing  the  practice  of 
sea  pay,  submarine  pay,  and  command  pay,  the  Navy  would  move  its  eompensation 
policies  more  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Services. 

Finally,  if  the  Navy  cannot  meet  today’s  operational  requirements  its  use  of  S&I 
pays  should  be  adjusted  to  a  more  equitable  system  and  the  S&I  pays  of  the  other 
Services  should  be  adjusted  to  a  common  standard.  In  this  case,  one  would  rate  sea  pay 
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or  submarine  pay  on  a  daily  basis  and  only  when  at  sea.  Based  on  the  ease  study,  the 
Navy  should  pay  submarine  pay  instead  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  sea  pay.  Additionally, 
both  of  these  pays  should  be  paid  to  everyone  aboard  Navy  ships  and  submarines 
regardless  of  their  status  as  embarked,  temporary,  or  permanently  assigned  and  regardless 
of  Service.  Furthermore,  in  the  event  the  Navy  continues  to  use  sea  pay  and  submarine 
pay,  ’’Field  Pay”  should  be  established  and  paid  to  service  members  for  every  24-hour 
day  they  spend  in  training  or  operations  in  the  field.  Instead  of  command  pay,  DOD 
could  establish  an  entertainment  expense  account  for  all  field  grade  commands, 
regardless  of  Service,  and  provide  regulations  for  the  use  of  such  accounts.  In  this  way 
DOD  would  reimburse  commanders  up  to  an  established  amount  for  actual  expenses 
incurred  similar  to  the  manner  used  to  reimburse  military  members  for  authorized  travel 
expenses.  If  command  pay  must  continue,  DOD  should  provide  this  pay  to  every  field 
grade  commanding  officer  regardless  of  Service. 

13.  Summary 

While  the  Navy  currently  dominates  the  special  pay  category,  which  varies 
significantly  among  the  Services,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  other  military  pay 
issues  that  involve  the  other  Services. Differences  in  how  the  Services  pay  flight 
pay/bonuses,  educational  benefits,  incentives  for  Judge  Advocate  General  officers,  and 
enlistment  and  retention  bonuses  are  just  a  few  examples.  When  evaluated  from  a 
Department  of  Defense  perspective  such  discrepancies  and  inequities  are  potentially 
divisive  and  detract  from  the  military  culture  of  service  and  professionalism.  Eliminating 


^'United  States  General  Aeeounting  Offiee,  Trends  in  Active  Military  Personnel  Compensation 
Accounts  for  1990-97,  Report  to  the  Chairman,  Subeommittee  on  National  Seeurity,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives  (9  July  1996),  3. 
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inequities  in  the  eompensation  system  will  not  be  easy  as  the  recipients  quickly  see 
incentives  as  entitlements.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are  going  to  transform  the  military  in 
order  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future  it  becomes  strategically  important  to  transform 
the  military  pay  system  as  well. 

The  unintended  consequences  and  long-term  impact  of  failing  to  change  the 
military  compensation  system  could  be  extremely  negative.  While  fairly  compensating 
the  men  and  women  who  admirably  serve  in  all  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  United  States 
must  also  cultivate  and  maintain  a  professional  military  ethic,  a  high  degree  of  cohesion, 
and  a  shared  loyalty  among  the  Services  in  order  to  conduct  joint  operations.  Policies 
that  place  too  much  reliance  on  S&I  pay  incentives  or  produce  a  sense  of  relative 
deprivation  undermine  this  effort.  This  does  not  mean  that  one  size  fits  all,  but  it  does 
mean  that  policies  must  not  work  against  each  other  or  that  ethic.  As  Lieutenant  General 
Stuart  noted  during  the  Civil  War,  we  must  not  encourage  jealousy  and  backbiting  among 
personnel  who  perform  functions  that  may  differ  in  character  but  not  importance.  If  this 
was  relevant  during  the  Civil  War,  it  is  even  more  relevant  today.  As  the  case  study 
points  out,  service  in  the  Navy,  in  and  of  itself,  does  not  deserve  more  reward  than  active 
duty  in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps.  Otherwise,  we  sail  away  from  a  system  of 
jointness  and  equity  among  the  Services  and  towards  one  of  elitism  and  competition. 
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APPENDIX  A 


_ List  of  Special  and  Incentive  Pays _ 

Non-Crew  Member  Flying  Duty  Pay _ 

Paraehute  Duty  Pay _ 

Free  Fall/High- Altitude  Low  Opening  (HALO) _ 

Demolition  Duty  Pay _ 

Flight  Deck  Duty  Pay  (FDDP) _ 

Experimental  Stress  Duty  Pays:  Pressure  Chamber,  Acceleration/Deceleration,  and  Thermal  Stress 

Toxic  Pesticides/Dangerous  Organisms  (Virus/Bacteria)  Duty  Pay _ 

Toxic  Fuel/Propehants  and  Chemical  Munitions  Duty  Pay _ 

Hostile  Fire/Imminent  Danger  Pay _ 

Hardship  Duty  Pay  (replaced  Certain  Places  Pay  2/4/99) _ 

Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  (SDAP)  for  Enlisted  Members _ 

Officers  Holding  Positions  of  Unusual  Responsibility _ 

Aviation  Career  Incentive  Pay  (ACIP) _ 

Crew  Member  Plying  Duty  Pay _ 

Plight  Pay  (Air  Weapons  Directors) _ 

Career  Enlisted  Plyer  Incentive  Pay  (CEPIP) _ 

Career  Sea  Pay _ 

Career  Sea  Pay  Premium _ 

Submarine  Duty  Pay _ 

Diving  Duty  Pay _ 

Medical  Officers  Variable  Special  Pay  (VSP) _ 

*Reserve  Medical  Officers  Special  Pay _ 

Dental  Officers  Variable  Special  Pay  (VSP) _ 

Optometrists  (Regular)  Special  Pay _ 

Pharmacy  Officers  Special  Pay _ 

Veterinarians  Special  Pay _ 

Enlistment  Bonus _ 

*  Selected  Reserves  Non-Prior  Service  Enlistment  Bonus _ 

*Prior  Service  Enlistment  Bonus _ 

*  **Non-Prior  Service  Enlistment  Bonus  for  IRR _ 

Nuclear  Officer  Accession  Bonus _ 

Dentist  Accession  Bonus _ 

Pharmacy  Officers  Accession  Bonus _ 

Registered  Nurse  Accession  Bonus _ 

Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus _ 

Critical  Skills  Retention  Bonus _ 

*Reenhstment  Bonus  for  Selected  Reserves _ 

*Affihation  Bonus  for  Service  in  the  Selected  Reserve _ 

Aviator  Continuation  Pay  (ACP) _ 

Nuclear  Officer  Continuation  Pay  (COPAY) _ 

Nuclear  Officer  Annual  Incentive  Bonus  (AIB) _ 
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APPENDIX  A  (continued) 


List  of  Special  and  Incentive  Pays 


**Nuelear  Trained  &  Qualified  Enlisted  Members 

Speeial  Warfare  Offieer  Continuation  Pay 

Surfaee  Warfare  Offieer  Continuation  Pay 

Medieal  Offieers  Additional  Speeial  Pay  (ASP) 

Medieal  Offieers  Ineentive  Speeial  Pay  (ISP) 

Medieal  Offieers  Multi-year  Retention  Bonus  (MSP) 

Dental  Offieers  Multi-year  Retention  Bonus 

Dental  Offieers  Additional  Speeial  Pay  (ASP) 

*Reserve  Dental  Offieers  (ealled  to  aetive  duty)  Speeial  Pay 

Optometrists  Retention  Speeial  Pay 

Certified  Registered  Nurse  Anesthetists  Ineentive  Speeial  Pay 

*Critieally  Short  Wartime  Health  Speeialists  in  Seleeted  Reserves 

Judge  Advoeate  Continuation  Pay 

**Engmeermg  &  Seientifie  Career  Continuation  Pay 

**Aoquisition  Corps  Continuation  Bonus 

*IRR  Enlistment,  Reenlistment  or  Extension  Bonus 

Eoreign  Eanguage  Profieieney  Pay  (EEPP) 

Medieal  Offieers  Board  Certifieation  Pay  (BCP) 

Dental  Offieers  BCP 

Veterinarian  BCP 

Psyehologists  and  Nonphysieian  Health  Care  Providers  BCP 

Enlisted  Members  Extending  Duty  at  Designated  Overseas  Eoeations 

*  Speeial  Assignment  Pay  for  Enlisted  Members  in  Seleeted  Reserves 

** Assigned  to  International  Military  Headquarters 

*  Reserve  Duty  S&I  Pays 
**  Not  used 

Souree:  Offiee  of  the  Underseeretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness  (OSD,  P&R) 
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RGURE 1 

Recruitment  Goal  Numbers 
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FIGURE  2 

Percentage  of  Recruiting  Goal  Achieved 


Source:  Table  1 
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dollars 


FIGURE  3 

Enlistment  Bonuses 
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FIGURE  4 
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RGURE  5 

Operational  Fatalities  By  Service 
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Note:  During  this  period  there  were  zero  submarine  operational  fatalities. 
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TABLE  1 


Enlistment  Data  1991-2000 


Armv 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Recruiting  Objective 

78,241 

75,000 

76,900 

68,000 

62,929 

Actual  Number 

78,241 

77,583 

77,563 

68,039 

62,929 

%  of  Goal 

100% 

103% 

101% 

100% 

100% 

%  HS  Graduates 

98% 

100% 

95% 

95% 

96% 

‘Enlistment  Bonuses 

27,333 

10,632 

11,050 

7,400 

12,743 

Navy 

Recruiting  Objective 

68,311 

58,208 

63,073 

53,964 

48,637 

Actual  Number 

68,311 

58,208 

63,073 

53,982 

48,637 

%  of  Goal 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

%  HS  Graduates 

96% 

98% 

94% 

95% 

95% 

Enlistment  Bonuses 

18,800 

18,420 

13,282 

10,247 

5,868 

Marine  Corps 

Recruiting  Objective 

30,015 

31,851 

34,802 

32,056 

32,346 

Actual  Number 

30,059 

31,852 

34,776 

32,056 

33,217 

%  of  Goal 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

103% 

%  HS  Graduates 

98% 

99% 

97% 

95% 

96% 

Enlistment  Bonuses 

4,094 

3,358 

3,219 

750 

1,355 

Air  Force 

Recruiting  Objective 

30,006 

35,109 

31,515 

30,000 

30,894 

Actual  Number 

30,006 

35,109 

31,515 

30,019 

31,000 

%  of  Goal 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

%  HS  Graduates 

99% 

99% 

99% 

99% 

99% 

Enlistment  Bonuses 

507 

903 

1,192 

759 

390 

‘Current  $  in  millions 
Source:  OSD,  P&R 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Enlistment  Data  1991-2000 


Armv 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

Recruiting  Objective 

73,400 

82,000 

72,550 

74,500 

80,000 

Actual  Number 

73,418 

82,088 

71,733 

68,209 

80,113 

%  of  Goal 

100% 

100% 

99% 

92% 

100% 

%  HS  Graduates 

95% 

90% 

90% 

90% 

90% 

Enlistment  Bonuses 

18,144 

48,003 

58,223 

103,654 

108,098 

Navy 

Recruiting  Objective 

48,206 

50,135 

55,321 

52,524 

55,000 

Actual  Number 

48,206 

50,135 

48,429 

52,595 

55,147 

%  of  Goal 

100% 

100% 

88% 

100% 

100% 

%  HS  Graduates 

95% 

95% 

95% 

90% 

90% 

Enlistment  Bonuses 

7,544 

14,638 

19,274 

44,557 

73,760 

Marine  Corps 

Recruiting  Objective 

33,173 

34,512 

34,244 

33,668 

32,417 

Actual  Number 

33,496 

34,548 

34,285 

33,703 

32,440 

%  of  Goal 

101% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

%  HS  Graduates 

96% 

96% 

96% 

96% 

95% 

Enlistment  Bonuses 

2,591 

2,965 

2,256 

4,260 

5,917 

Air  Force 

Recruiting  Objective 

30,867 

30,310 

30,194 

34,400 

34,600 

Actual  Number 

30,867 

30,310 

31,685 

32,673 

35,217 

%  of  Goal 

100% 

100% 

105% 

95% 

102% 

%  HS  Graduates 

99% 

99% 

99% 

99% 

99% 

Enlistment  Bonuses 

610 

1,636 

4,561 

22,000 

83,252 
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TABLE  2 


1991-2000 

Total  number  recruited 
Total  enlisted  bonuses 
Average  bonus  per  enlistee 

Source;  Summary  of  Table  1 


Enlistment  Data  Summary 


Armv 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

739,916 

546,723 

330,432 

318,401 

405,280,000 

226,390,000 

30,765,000 

115,810,000 

$  547.74 

$  414.09 

$  93.11 

$  363.72 
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TABLE  3 


Amount  of  Sea  Pay,  Submarine  Pay,  and  Command  Pay  in  a  Typical  Submarine 

Officer’s  Career 


Monthlv  - 

Yearlv 

Rank 

Year 

Sea  Pav 

Sub  Pav 

Command  Pav 

Total 

Ens 

1 

* 

$  175 

$ 

2,100 

2 

175 

2,100 

LTJG 

3 

235 

2,820 

4 

235 

2,820 

Lt 

5 

390 

4,680 

6 

390 

4,680 

7 

595 

7,140 

8 

595 

7,140 

9 

$  205 

595 

9,600 

10 

215 

595 

9,720 

LtCmdr 

11 

225 

595 

9,840 

12 

595 

7,140 

13 

595 

7,140 

14 

270 

595 

10,380 

15 

270 

595 

10,380 

Cmdr 

16 

595 

7,140 

17 

595 

7,140 

18 

595 

7,140 

19 

315 

595 

100 

12,120 

20 

315 

595 

100 

12,120 

20  Year  Career  Total  $  143,340 


*Blaiik  cells  indicate  periods  when  an  officer  would  generally  not  be  eligible  for  those 
types  of  pay. 

Source;  Typical  submarine  officer  career  path  taken  from  NAVPERS  15892,  Perspective, 
Jan-Mar  2001,  at  http://www.bupers.navv.mil/periodicals  p.  32,  dollar  amounts  calculated 
based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Offiee  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Military 
Compensation  Background  Papers,  Fifth  Edition,  September  1996. 
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